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required to sacrifice in view of the whole are all
elements in that whole; and if, one after another, we
reject and renounce each and all of them, the whole
must disappear.

We might put this in the conversational manner
by which Epictetus often tries to give point ~to
his lessons. We might suppose the Stoic to ask
the question, ' Is not every finite object capable of
coming into collision with the universal law, and
so of standing between us and our duty ?' To
this we are forced to answer, ' Yes.' * Is not, then,
each such object indifferent, in the sense that its
attainment cannot be weighed against the necessity of
doing our duty ? * To this again we should have to
answer, * Yes/ But the Stoic goes on, f Is it not, then,
true that all outward objects, that is, everything but
the good will must be regarded as a mere material
of life, which has no good in itself but only in the
way it is handled?* Here we should be obliged to
answer with a distinction. If it be meant that the
good of life lies in the good will as a mere internal
s;feate of the subject, and not as the realisation of man's
moral capacity in the family, in the State, and in all
the various social relations into which human beings
enter with each other, then we must answer, 'No/
To talk of a TroXire/d TOV KOVJULOV, a union of all rational
"beings with each other, is to utter a mere wish or
of goo<J, if this ide$ of universal community